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account. When the smoke lifts, one such glimpse would, reveal more 
than a page of narrative. And every picture should be dated to the 
hour and minute. Who does not know that even the stock illustrations, 
which fit Waterloo, Solferino, and Gettysburg alike, though they tell 
nothing of the battle in question, do yet quicken, in a rude way, the 
conception of a scene of violence to which our every-day life offers no 
analogy ? Replace these by actual pictures or copies of them, and you 
render a lasting service to history. For weeks after the battle of Get- 
tysburg, the striking line of breastworks on the right wing remained 
almost untouched ; and before the natural turn of the leaf, the trees in 
that valley were blighted at the extremities, so that far away you might 
track a part of the line of fight by the premature color of the leaves. It 
is not an American exaggeration to say, that in one spot the woods 
looked as if a tempest of fire had swept over them. Art might have 
done much (may perhaps have done much) to preserve these effects. 
The scenery about Little Round Top, and particularly the wild mass of 
rocks opposite, among which more than one victim found his grave, are 
permanent monuments, which ought to be exactly copied. And, in- 
deed, the whole site of the battle is so peculiar, that, half a century 
hence, a well-read traveller, provided with such assistances, might suc- 
ceed in tracing with tolerable certainty from end to end the fortunes of 
those critical days. 

Among the lesser sources of the history of the Gettysburg fight, we 
would call attention to a very brief pamphlet styled " Three Weeks at 
Gettysburg," which can be read in a few minutes, but will compare in 
interest with anything which has been written about the battle. It is a 
sketch (and only a sketch) of the hospital life of those benevolent nurses 
who hastened to bear to the sufferers their gentle sympathy and their 
generous care. 

3. — History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 and 1863. By 
Isaac V.D. Heard. With Portraits and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp.354 

The more appropriate title for this book would have been simply, 
" The Sioux Massacres," — massacres perpetrated on the Sioux as 
well as by them. The deeds of blood committed by both red men 
and white men, in the summer and autumn of 1862, were a war in 
no proper sense, but from the beginning to the end of the struggle a 
series of merciless butcheries. We shudder as we read the narrative 
of the horrible and shameful occurrences of those dreadful months. 
Lieutenant Heard, the author and compiler of the book before us, was 
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an officer in General Sibley's expeditionary corps against the savages 
he was recorder of the Military Commission which condemned three 
hundred captive Indians to death, and had every means of verifying the 
statements of facts which did not fall under his own observation. Though 
he took part in the tragedy, he has had the good sense to tell the story 
with few comments of his own ; and though he does not characterize the 
deeds of the white people as they deserve, he at least does not join in 
the wild and senseless clamor against the savages, which is as unwise 
as it is inhuman. 

We could, indeed, point out passages in this book which are not credit- 
able to the author either as a Christian gentleman or a brave soldier, — 
passages which seem to indicate a disposition no less cruel than that of the 
savage himself; but we forbear, for we know not how much is to be par- 
doned in him who has been compelled to witness what Lieutenant Heard 
describes ; and we do know that the fiendish policy of exterminating the 
savages by slow starvation, driving them to reservations whose sterile 
soil cannot support the lower forms of animal life, and there letting them 
die, was not confined to Lieutenant Heard. His commander openly 
advocated such a policy, and congratulated his soldiers that such was to 
be the fate of their foe ; and General Sibley's proclamation to his troops, 
announcing such a termination of the strife, was but the echo of the 
public sentiment of Minnesota. There may arise, from the contagion of 
such a strife, some evil genius which deprives men of the faculty of rea- 
son, and robs them of every emotion of pity ; and we cannot but hope so, 
for otherwise we could hardly be justified in excusing civilized beings 
for entertaining sentiments so abhorrent to every principle of human 
justice. 

The book itself is written with decided ability ; the clear and vigor- 
ous style of the author imparts additional interest to a subject only too 
interesting in itself, and we commend the volume to the attention of our 
readers, as one which will not only well repay perusal, but which, froni 
the nature of the topic which it treats, almost demands it. The facts as 
given by Lieutenant Heard we unhesitatingly receive, since they are 
too well authenticated to admit of a moment's doubt ; but the conclu- 
sions which he deduces from them we cannot admit. 

What was the crime of which the Indians were guilty ? Let us state 
it in all its enormity, without a word of palliation. About the middle 
of August, 1862, they burst upon the frontier settlements of Minnesota, 
and began an indiscriminate slaughter of the whites. They spared 
neither the old nor the young, but the helplessness of age and the ten- 
derness of infancy were involved in a common massacre. For nearly 
three months havoc reigned supreme throughout all the Northern por- 
tion of the State. At the end of this time, seven hundred and thirty- 
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seven victims had been sacrificed to the demoniacal spirit of the savage, 
and of this number but ninety-three were soldiers who had fallen in bat- 
tle. All the rest had been murdered at their homes, or in the swamps 
and woods whither they had fled for safety. Desolation fell upon "two 
hundred miles of the fairest country on the earth," and nearly one 
fourth of the habitable portion of the State had been reconverted into a 
desert, wilder and far more hideous than that natural one which the 
sweat and toil of the murdered husbandman had made to bloom like a 
garden. All this the savages did, and their cruel work was accompa- 
nied by those sickening horrors which have characterized every Indian 
onslaught upon frontier settlements. In view of such facts, can a word 
of excuse for the red man be spoken ? Is not the policy of extermina- 
tion the only just one which can be pursued towards them ? 

We need only present the other side of the story, the one with which 
the savage had become familiar. One sentence will tell all that need be 
told ; only one fact need be mentioned, but that one ought to make every 
apologist for the policy of extermination hang his head in shame. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1862, — the winter preceding the massacre, — the Sioux 
Indians were reduced to starvation ; many of their number, the old and 
helpless among them, actually died of hunger ; and to this condition they 
had been brought by the shameless rapacity of the whites. The system 
which had been pursued towards them for years by our government, 
through its agents, as well as by individual settlers, was nothing more nor 
less than methodical spoliation and rapine. The Indian agents stooped 
to every mean deceit, to every vulgar artifice which their superior cul- 
ture had taught them, by which to impose upon the simple savage, to de- 
prive him of his lands, and to cheat him of his possessions. This may 
seem strong language ; but let us hear the excellent Bishop Whitney of 
Minnesota, who for years has dwelt among the Indians. " There is not 
a man in America, who ever gave an hour's calm reflection to this sub- 
ject, who does not know that our Indian system is an organized system 
of robbery, and has been for years a disgrace to the nation. It has left 
savage men without government control ; it has looked on unconcerned 
at every crime against the law of God and man ; it has fostered savage 
life by wasting thousands of dollars in the purchase of paint, beads, 
scalping-knives, and tomahawks ; it has fostered a system of trade which 
robbed the thrifty and virtuous to pay the indolent and vicious ; it has 
squandered the funds for civilization and schools ; it has connived at 
theft ; it has winked at murder ; and at last, after dragging the savage 
down to a brutishness unknown to his fathers, it has brought a harvest 
of blood to our own door." (App., p. 344.) If this reverend gentle- 
man tells the truth, — and who will dare dispute his assertions? — 
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no term of opprobrium is too strong by which to brand such infamy. 
But glowing as is the language of the Bishop, it does not present the 
wrongs of the Indians so powerfully, or touch our hearts so deeply, as 
does a simple appeal coming from one of the savages ; simple, but yet 
conveying all the meaning which words could convey. In a council 
which Governor Ramsey held with the Indians, and in which a dispute 
arose concerning the amount which government owed them, one of their 
number, named Eed Iron, in answer to an official threat, made the fol- 
lowing reply : " We will receive our annuity, but we will sign no papers 
for anything else. The snow is on the ground, and we have been wait- 
ing a long time to get our money. We are poor ; you have plenty. 
Your fires are warm ; your tepees keep out the cold. We have noth- 
ing to eat. We have been waiting a long time for our moneys. Our 
hunting season is past. A great many of our people are sick for being 
hungry. We may die because you won't pay us. We may die, but if 
we do, we will leave our bones upon the ground, that our Great Father 
may see where his Dakota children died. We are very poor. We 
have sold our hunting-grounds and the graves of our fathers. We have 
sold our own graves. We have no place to bury our dead, and you will 
not pay us the money for our lands." (p. 33.) It seems to us that human 
eloquence could hardly go further. For fifteen long years the Indians 
suffered, and only complained. At last, gaunt Hunger met them face to 
face ; is it a wonder that they rose and massacred a race which had 
robbed, cheated, ruined, and insulted them ? Is it not a wonder that the 
bloody scenes of 1862 were not enacted ten years earlier ? 

We say nothing of white men debauching Indian women, — for this 
was a practice too common before the war to excite much comment 
when hostilities were pending ; we say nothing of civilized whites, offi- 
cers in Sibley's army, who deigned to imitate their barbarous foe by 
offering a premium for every Indian scalp, for our author complacently 
tells us that the early settlers of New England did the same thing ; but 
we repeat, that a massacre was perpetrated on the Sioux as well as by 
them. There was what was called a " grand military tribunal," which 
finally meted out what was called justice to the " conquered brutes." 
The Indians who were brought before it had nearly all surrendered 
themselves ; military prowess had captured but very few. This mih- 
tary commission was composed of officers in the expedition which had 
marched against the Sioux, and was conducted, we suppose, according 
to martial law ; at least we know not how else to account for the fact 
that these judges had been, but a few days before, the enemies in battle 
of those upon whom they were now to pass sentence. The Indians were 
allowed to testify against each other, or rather were persuaded to do so 
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and a missionary by the name of Eiggs, who knew their language, and 
was supposed by them to be their friend, was sent amongst them previous 
to the trial, to operate upon their hopes or their fears under the guise 
of friendship. On the strength of confessions made to his spiritual ear, 
Eiggs was enabled to appear before the court as accuser in chief, or, as 
the author facetiously styles him, as " the grand jury." But the most 
prominent witness, and indeed the only witness, strictly speaking, was a 
villain named Godfrey, a mulatto, who had lived among the Indians, 
and who had played so conspicuous a part in the horrid tragedy, that 
they had given him the name of Otakle, signifying "one who kills 
many." This wretch seems to have played the part of an informer, 
and Titus Oates himself could not have done it more successfully. Upon 
such testimony as this, and by such a tribunal, more than three hundred 
human beings were condemned to die. It is said that, after the machin- 
ery of justice had got in good running order, as many as forty " reds " 
were convicted in a day. Five minutes sufficed for passing upon a sin- 
gle life. It was not required to prove that an Indian had committed a 
murder, it was enough if he had been present in some battle. The lives 
of most of those thus condemned were spared by President Lincoln's 
clemency ; but on the 26th of December thirty-eight of these wretched 
savages were executed by hanging. Whether or not, in the estimation 
of this court, an Indian's life be of much consequence, we know not ; but 
to those who have been accustomed to look upon Indians as human be- 
ings, this horrid mockery of justice which furnished the closing scene 
of the Sioux massacres will stand out alone and prominent before all 
others as the most atrocious, — in that long drama of horrors, the most 
horrible. 

4. — Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applications 
to Social Philosophy. By John Stuart Mill. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co. 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 616, 603. 

Nearlt two years ago, when the excitement occasioned by the 
Trent affair had not yet subsided, there appeared in Fraser's Magazine 
an article entitled " The Contest in America," written by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, long distinguished as a political philosopher of the highest 
eminence. In this article, after discussing in the most liberal and dis- 
passionate manner the origin, progress, and settlement of the misunder- 
standing which had temporarily existed between the English and 
American governments, Mr. Mill proceeds to treat of the questions 
suggested by the great struggle between civilization and barbarism 
which is now going on in this country. Clearly and powerfully. 



